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THE PROPAGATION AND PLANTING OF VINES. 








Having left six eyes on each cutting, they 
must now be divided into two pieces, contain- 
ing each three eyes; above the upper eye 
two or three inches of blank wood must be 
left, and it must be cut in a slanting direction, 
with the slant side opposite the bud. The 
lower end that is to go into the ground, must 
be cut off transversely (without a slant) im- 
mediately below the bottom bud, Previously 
to planting, the soil must be well prepared for 


their reception, by being digged to the depth | 


of eighteen inches, and the earth made very 


fine. Ifthe place has been previously pre- 


pared according to the directions heretofore | 


given, little more is to be done than to return 
the same earth to the hole from whence it 


’ | was taken ; but I would recommend that it be 
Vines are propagated by cuttings and lay- | sifted, which can be done with a coal or grain 
ers. j riddle ; as the young roots from a cutting are 

By Cuttings. If plants with roots cannot |exceedingly tender, and require great care in | 
be obtained from a neighbouring horticultu- 


; , ng getting them well started. 
ralist, either in pots (from which they may| If it is designed to train the vine from the | 


be transplanted at any time of year,) or from! very spot where the cutting is first planted, it | 
the open ground, from whence they can only | would be safest to stick down fico cuttings, 

be taken up with safety late in the fall or| with their lower extremities diverging from 

early in the spring, cuttings should be select-|each other, so as to be about ten or twelve | 
ed about the middle or latter end of the Elev-| inches apart at bottom, and their tops brought | 
enth month, from the current year’s growth | near together ; so that if one should die, the | 
of some healthy vine, of the best description | other will remain in the right place ; whereas 

that can be obtained. In doing which, care if both live, one can be transplanted without | 
should be taken to select shoots that are well | much injury to the other. In planting them, | 
ripened or matured, and not too lung jointed. a stick should be used about the same size as 
Cut them into pieces containing each six eyes | the cuttings, to make holes for their insertion ; 
or buds, leaving about three inches of blank | into which they should be inserted so that the 
wood at the ends, to protect the terminal| topmost bud should be about even with the 
buds. These cuttings may then be loosely | surface of the ground. Great care should be 
tied up together in small bundles by a string \taken not to injure the upper bud, as this is 
around each end, and kept through the win-|to become the shoot for the current year. 
ter in the following manner :—Take four) Press the earth pretty well around each cut- 
boards, about three feet long and one wide, | ting, in order to prevent the sun and air from 
and nail them together in the form of a square | drying up its juices ; and if the mould should 
box, which place in some high, dry, and shel-| subsequently sink down, and leave the buds 
tered situation in a corner of the garden, into| above the surface, more must be added to 
which throw some very fine sandy loam, or keep thent even with it. 

decomposed wood-pile dirt and sand to the| “ After the first of May, care must be tak- | 
depth of four or five inches, on which place|en to keep the soil round the cuttings con- | 
the bundle or bundles of cuttings, over which ;stantly moist. For this purpose, supply each | 
the same material of very fine and dry sandy | cutting as often as required, according to the | 
loam should be riddled, if possible, to the| state of the weather, with about a pint of 
depth of some five or six inches. Over the} soap-suds; and continue so to do, until it has 

top of the box should then be loosely placed | formed a communication with the soil, which | 
some boards, so as not wholly to exclude the} will soon be rendered apparent by the pro- 

wet, and yet sufficient to exclude most of the | duction of a shoot, and its daily elongation. 

snows and rains of the winter. Perhaps pine| When the bud bursts, the process of evapo-| 


bushes, laid on thatch fashion, would be bet- ration commences, and if the moisture in the} and training. 


ter. The cuttings will in this way keep nice- | 
ly till spring, and by the first of Fourth month 
almost every bud will shoot before they are|turn yellow and die, and the vitality of the 
taken up. If your ground is ready, they may | cutting is destroyed. é 
be taken up from the first to the tenth of the 
Fourth month, and planted out; earlier will 
answer, if they are protected from frost. 


therefore, that the soil round each cutting 
should be kept constantly moist, in order that 
the latter may absorb sufficient nourishment 
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Ito supply the bud with food, until, by the 
jemission of roots, it has established a commu- 
|nication with the soil, and is thereby enabled 
| to feed itself. As soon as the cuttings have 
| protruded shoots about three inches long, and 
their leaves have a healthy appearance, wa- 
tering may cease for a time ; but throughout 
the summer, when the weather is dry, the 
young plants must be assisted in their growth 
by the moderate application of liquid manure. 
Soap-suds are the best for this purpose, but 
dung-water will do very well, provided it be 
not too powerful. The surface of the soil 
| round the cuttings should never be allowed to 
\cake, or get hard, but should be kept open 
and in a fresh and finely pulverized state, by 
being, as often as necessary, forked lightly 


up. As the shoots advance in growth, they 
|must constantly be kept staked er tied up, 


and the tendrils should be cut off as soon as 


|they are about four inches long, and the late- 


ral or side shoots pinched back to one eye. 
At the fall of the leaf, cut every plant down 
to the two lowermost buds.”* And at the 
commencement of winter, lean a board or 
some pine bushes over them, to shed off the 
snow and rain. 

The foregoing directions, if carefully fol- 
lowed, will insure excellent vines, but there is 
a much more expeditious method of obtaining 
young vines of a larger growth by layers ; in 
order to which it is necessary to have a vine 


already established, to grow them from. By 


the latter process vines may be grown the 
first season from ten to fifteen feet high from 
a single bud of a layer of the previous year’s 
growth. I have one or two of this kind that 
have been transplanted from the original lay- 


/er, and are now from ten to twelve feet high, 


and are growing faster than ever. In trans- 
planting from the box in which they grew, I 
riddled into the hole made for their reception 
along with the soil, several handsful of guano, 


| which I think cheaper for the purpose at five 


cents a pound, than any other manure is for 
nothing, as I have never known anything to 
compare with it in its effects. It may, how- 
ever, be had for much less than the above 
price, when any considerable quantity is re- 
quired, 

In the next number I shall endeavour, as 
briefly as possible, to describe the process of 
propagation by layers as above referred to, 
and then proceed to the directions for pruning 
In the conclusion, I propose to 


cutting be consumed quicker than the latter| furnish some very interesting extracts from 
can absorb it from the soil, the young leaves| distinguished writers upon the fruit-bearing 


powers of the vine, showing that when in a 


It is indispensable,| thrifty state, it will put forth and show ten 


times as much fruit as it can bring to perfec- 





*C. Hoar, pp. 73, 74. 
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tion ; together with the progress and ieathael 
of a variety of experiments undertaken with 
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evidence and in qualifications, who give » you| 
this perplexity, and I will bear you “out. If| 


their added to the late king, anno 1699— 
| 1700) the colony from Col. Quarry’s imputa- 


the view to ascertain some accurate scale, by | you will resign the laws, customs, and usages, ce upon us about trade ; and who also, anno 
which to determine the productive powers of | instead of persisting till you see what becomes 1684, did by their address to the king and 


vines, in their various stages of growth. 

In commencing these essays, it was my 
design to furnish as brief and concise a theory 
for the propagation and management of the 
vine as I possibly could, consistently with the| 
various details necessary to be minutely de- | 
scribed, iu order to be thoroughly understood. 
And when it is recollected that volumes have | 
been devoted to this subject, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be exceedingly difficult to com- 
press into a few essays, all that is essential to| 
be known, in order to prosecute the cultiva- 
tion of the vine with success. I trust, there- 
fore, it will not be deemed inappropriate to} 
the pages of “ The Friend,” if they contain | 
as complete and systematic an abridgment of 
the art, as the imperfect ability of the writer 
can afford, and adapted, as he believes, to the 
comprehension and resources of most of its 
readers, 


J. 58. 


(To becontinued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE, | 


(Continued from page 387.) 

The machinations of Col, Quarry caused 
William Penn much trouble. Being an offi- 
cer of the revenue, under the crown, and i 
that respect independent of the Colonial gov- 
ernment, he seemed to consider himself in 
some sort an authorised emissary and infor- 
mer-general to his royal mistress. His many 
misrepresentations to the Lords of Trade, 
often plausibly got up with a show of truth, 
sometimes biassed the judgment of that body ;| 
though ultimately they lost confidence in 
him, and were oflended at his abuse of their 
credulity. 

On the death of Gov. Hamilton, he had en- | 
deavoured to prostrate the government, by 
refusing to administer such an affirmation to 
members of Council as Friends could take ; 
he falsely represented to the home govern- 
ment, that the colony winked at clandestine 
trade and frauds upon the royal revenue, and 


countenanced irregularities in the tobacco 
trade. In reference to some of which allega- 


tions, James Logan prepared a defence, for 
the use of William Penn before the lords. He 
intrigued with the people of the lower coun- 
ties, (now the state of Delaware,) endeavour- 
ing, successfully, to render them dissatisfied 
with their union, and to insist upon a sepa- 
rate legislature, though originally that union 
had been of their own seeking ; and, in short, 
did everything his ingenuity and malevolence 
could devise, to perplex and hamper the Pro- | 
prietary government. 

It was chiefly in relation to his proceed- 
ings, that the following letters were written | 


by William Penn. 


| 


} 


“ London, 4th xbr, 1703. 

“TI desire you to pluck up that English : aan 

Christian courage, not to suffer yourselves to | 
be thus treated and put upon. 


Let those fac- | 
tious fellows do their worst 


I cant help it ; 


/conveniently be given. 
| desire thee, at no time to suffer thyself to be 


| would be, I take it, a betraying of the rights 


‘| last to dislike his busy and turbulent proceed- 
ings. 


| genuous practices, 


|of the laws now with the Attorney General, | 
but a decent refusal were wis- 
est.” ‘This appears to relate to an attempt to| 
force the English affirmation upon the col- | 
ony- 

“This should have gone three or four | 
weeks ago, and did attempt it in vain, since | 
the great storm, that has, besides lives seven | 
or eight thousand, done millions of damage to | 
the kingdom ;—the like not remembered by | 
any man living with us. And a poor Friend | 
has declared, that if this place repents not 


shatter the tops of their houses, 
The 7th xbr. “They that press so about 


George Fox’s lot, have either forgot, or do | 
|not know, 


that it was a bounty, nota pur- | 
chase. I gave the sane of the writings as} 
well as the land, and therefore they should be | 


modest in pressing it, and take it where itean | 
And I do earnestly | 


prevailed upon to unreasonable bounty ; ; for I 
am in no Condition to lavish what I have, | 
since what comes from thence, does not feed 


|my horses, nor pay my servants wages. I 
jam not a little sorry that things should rnn/| 


so low among you ata time there is so much 


need of help.” 


** | persist in having my cousin Parmiter, | 
Attorney General, for all their clamours 
against him; else Renier, if he will accept of 
it and the other not.” 

“ Lond’n, 10th First month, 1703-4. 

“| hope ” ere now my son and Lieutenant | 
Governor are arrived. This comes by Ed-| 
ward Shippen, Sen’r, and N. Puckle, to whom | 


duke (of York) highly express their satisfac- 
tion in me, and their union with the upper 


counties,—and which was indeed their seek- 


ing,—returning their humble thanks to both, 

for sending them so kind a landlord and so 
good a governor. And, therefore, to Quarry’s 
} foul treatment, and the protection he brags 

| there, he has here, I owe that great defection, 
| those poor people have been led into of late. 
In short, 1 am now more likely to keep my 
government than ever, or to have some equi- 


| | valent for it; and take this from me, that if 
|\God will shake the foundations, as well as| 


you do but the Queen justice in her revenue, 
and discountenance illegal trade, and all ow 
the administration their jurisdiction, so far 
as agrees with the Attorney General’s opin- 
ton I sent you, you will not be molested hence, 
|but protected. This the ministry here as- 
sures me. 

“And I do require it of the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Council and Magistrates, that 
they maintain to the utmost the powers of 
my grant, and the authority of the laws. 
And if Quarry, or any of his ungrateful gang, 
offer to invade or affront them, that the »y feel 
the smart of them. His being an officer in 
the revenue, shall not exempt him from cor- 
rection, or support him in his seditious and 
| factious practices with impunity.” 

* [ could almost send orders to have him 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour; and if I 
find encouragement from the learned in the 
law, that it might be done to good purpose, I 
|may think to do it.” 

“I offered the Lords Commissioners, the 
‘other day, either that we might be bought 
jout, or have liberty to buy out our turbulent 


I refer thee as to generals and common news, | cherehnen, and they wished it were so; the 


ann the prints that come with them. 

‘And in the first place, know that I re- | 
sia none from thee since I writ largely to 
thee by way of Barbadoes and Antigua, and | 
since, a shorter, to the Council, and so to! 
thee, by way of New England ; duplicates of 
which gonow. And I hope and please my-| 
self to ‘think you will be quickened to show | 
yourselves men in that affair, to wit :—of 
Quarry’s and his few venomous adherents’ 
procee ‘dings against the government. For if| 
you could "longer endure “those contempts, it 


of the people, as well as mine, and my poste- 
rity. Ihave made good use of the defence 
thou sent me. The ( Youncil’s letter, and pas- | 
sages out of thine, much to the purpose ; and | 
the very Lords Commissioners are come at 


And I hope for a letter, next week, (to) 
lsend by this, or next opportunity, to New| 
| York, in twenty days time,) from that Board, | 

to reprimand his behaviour ; ; having convinced | 
them by instances, you gave me, of his disin- 
as well as injurious ; as 
also that I have shown them, that the “ 
ties he has seduced from their duty, are the} 
only tobacco folks, and that the only enume- 
rated commodity in our country; as also, 





\I gave-him,) in my former letters. 


| latter, they said,’ 

‘“T have inquired about the hats sent to 
/honest G. Owen and thyself, and they were 
| the best of beavers now worn. And I re- 
member to have opened the box to see them, 
and what hats he had sent for the servants, 
and I wear no better than they appeared to 
me to have been; and I am satisfied there 
has been foul play, which is an abominable 
(thing, wherever it has been.” 

* We hear nothing of the ‘ Pennsbury Gal- 
ley’ yet. I earnestly desire our folks would 


| make their tobacco more correct, or give it 
|up; for we lose intolerably 
e| great dishonour to our country. 


besides the 
y- Remember 
poor Johnnee—the little American—[son, 
born in America,] according to what I writ, 
(both of his grandfathers’ lot and land, which 
I will 
have no more bank lots disposed of, no quays 
yet made into the river, without my special 
‘and fresh leave, for reasons justifiable. Tell 
my son, | met my wife and his, at young 8. 


by it, 


| Tilley’s marriage, near Guilford, and then 


they were well, and by two letters since their 
return, Guly and Springett are well from 
their agues, and little Billy so too, and the 
spark of them all; and my poor little ones 
also well, and great love among the children, 


Keep them in| that the people of the territories, "purged (by | I beseech God increase it everywhere more 
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abundantly, for the want of it will smite the | away a most “ tender point, not easily recover- 


earth with a curse; 
love, and obey.” 


that behave discreetly. 

““With hearty good wishes for thy true 
prosperity, and that wisdom may guide thee 
—that wisdom which ts gentle and. easy to be 
entreated (for it comes from above, and will 
outlive all the false wisdom of the low and 
miserable world,)—being 

Thy real friend, 
W iciram Penn.” 

With regard to the English affirmation, 
attempted to be forced upon the colony, 
Friends had been almost persuaded to think 
they could not stand their ground. For 
Quarry had contrived, by what means does 
not appear, to procure a letter or order of the 
queen, “ requiring all persons in judicial, or 
any other otfice, before entering upon their 


duties, to take the oath directed by the law of 


England, or the affirmation allowed by the 
said law to Quakers, ia default of which, her 
majesty was pleased to declare their proceed- 
ings null and void.” Which order he presen- 
ted in person to the Council and had entered 
upon their minutes. ‘This was soon after 
Gov. Hamilton’s death. 
utes of Council of that period, that Col. 
Quarry, armed with this document, refused 


if people will not fear, able. 


My regard to this queen is known al- 


|most to a partiality, but J shall never obey 
“ Salute me to all Friends as if named, the her letters, (against laws,) into which rt 

Council, magistrates, officers, and inhabitants | may be drawn by interested persons, or those 

|who would make their court by other men’s 


| costs. 


The Bishop of London himself is un- 
der humiliations. However, use thy utmost 
wits to get intelligence of the motions of our 
enemies there, in their designs, and with cor- 


respondences they hold at New York, Virgin- 


lia, and Maryland ; and communicate them to 


y the quic safest opportuni- | . . 
me by the quickest and safest opy | gencer, it was thought the information there- 


ties.” 


This mis-step entailed a long series of diffi- | 


: : |ry, so little known, might be new and inter- 
Four or five years! * 


culties upon the colony. 
after, the opponents of Friends succeeded in 
getting a law, on which occasion Penn broke 
forth anew in lamentations for what had been 
lost. “Ido abhor the new affirmation, car- 
ried here and then there, by absolute faction, 
and if I can I will waive it. For 1 would ra- 
ther Friends were never in power, so our old 
affirmation were confirmed for Friends and 
others scrupulous, and oaths for the rest :— 
unless a short way of Bond’s penalty, for truth 
of what is said, were made practicable and 
acceptable, as I have often thought it might 


| be.” 


It appears, by min-| 


This Col. Quarry, after all the mischief he 





had done, changed his politics, and turned in- | 


to constitute Council an executive body, to| 
act “till a new governor should be sent, unless | 
the members would take the oath, or English | 


form of affirmation. 
cil demurred, but after some 
persisting, they yielded. 
him, he discovered, by a singularly tortuous 


method of reasoning, that as a governor was| 


a unit, so must be an Executive Council. 
as to one individual, he could not administe 
both oath and affirmation, neither could he to 
such a body. Que oath, or one affirmation, 
must do for all. 
insuperable obstacle. ‘The cunning colonel 
took his leave of the embarrassed councillors, 
chuckling at the success of his trick. 

It has been mentioned before, that the Col- 
lector of the Port finally officiated, and thus 
rescued the government from the dilemma. 
But when the news reached England, the 
Proprietor was grieved at what had been 
done, 
stood more firm. He wrote to them: ‘ For 
your perplexities in government, methinks 
you have brought it too y much upon yourselves, 
For why should you obey any order obtained 
by the Lords of ‘Trade, or otherwise, which is 


not according to patent nor law here, nor the | 


laws of your own country, which are to gov- 
ern you till repealed; and none are, but one. 
clue, and I admire at your weakness in not 
keeping to law. Queens, as well as kings, 
never read what they sign. ‘They are signed 
upon 
ries.” 

And again, in another letter: “ I am griev- 
ed to think that you ever gave way to any 
other affirmation than that appointed by law 


the credit of committees or secreta- | 
| 


To this Friends in Coun. | 

days, Quarry 
° . ” | 

But this not suiting | 


formant on the other side. He finally be- 
came tenant of Pennsbury. Penn wrote to 
Logan: “I am glad Col. Q. carries so well. 
Encourage him, and let him have Pennsbury 
upon pretty good terms, and for what time he 
will, only surrendering at the arrival of me, 
or my order, or assignee, {be sure of this,) the 
colonel living so long : 


not both of us, come as soon as possible. 


r| Worminghurst he has at last resigned for sale ; 


| having conquered himself and wife too; who 


Here, thought he, was an| 


has cost me more money than she brought, 
by her unreasonable, and for that reason, im- 
pudent obstinacy for dwelling there: and wish 


ishe had brought more wisdom, since she 


and that Friends in Counci! had not | 


| brought so little money, to help the family.” 
This wes in 1706. 


He took Pennsbury for 
seven years, unless Penn “came sooner, and 
then to have six months warning; rent £40 
per annum. Logan says: ** Whatever thou 
mayst think of the rent, those here who know 
the trouble and cost of repairing great build- 
ings, and the damage that an ordinary tenant 
would be to such a building, the advantage 
that an improving one will be to it, and to 
those gardens, think we have taken a very 


| prudent course, and much to thy benefit. We 





are to have a good store there, for the goods, 
and he will buy the living stock, if we can 


agree ; and talks also of hiring the negroes.” 
“[ say abjuration, &c., are besides your | 


(To be continued.) 


How Plants receive their Carbon.—Car- 


fee depend upon it, if 
|God favour me end my son with life, one, if 


But | 


ae 
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CAPTAIN FREMONT'S mer. 


| Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J.C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 


Having met with a notice and review of the 
above report, with copious extracts there- 
from, in late numbers of the National Intelli- 


in, relative to many portions of a vast territo- 


esting to many readers of “ The Friend ;” as 
it is believed the report, embracing the nar- 
rative of the two expeditions, has not been 
published nor printed in any form, except for 
the use of the United States Senate. 

The editor of “The Friend” is herewith 
furnished the papers containing the notice of 
the first of these expeditions, that to the 
Rocky Mountains. The continuation of the 
notice of the report, reviewing Captain Fre- 
mont’s second tour, (to Oregon and North 
California,) will also be at ‘his service e, if 
deemed, wholly or in part, a suitable and 
agreeable contribution to the literary matter 
of this journal. 

A Sunscriser. 


We have here a document of more than 
six hundred pages, printed by order of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Captain Fremont has already made two 
expeditions to the western portion of our con- 
tinent. “ The first terminated at the Rocky 
Mountains, and at the two points of greatest 
interest in that ridge, namely, the South Pass 


}and Fremont’s Peak; the former being the 


lowest depression of the mountains, through 
which the road to Oregon now passes ; and 
the latter the highest elevation, from the base 
of which four great rivers take their rise, and 
flow in opposite directions towards the rising 
and the setting sun. ‘The second expedition, 
after approaching the mountains by a differ- 
ent route, connects with the first expedition at 
the South Pass, and thence finds the great 
theatre of its labours west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and between the Oregon river and 
North California. The third expedition, now 


|commencing, will be directed to that section 


bonic acid gas is taken up by plants in two | 


ways. 


The leaves, and, indeed, all the green | 
| parts, absorb it directly from the atmosphere ; 
and it is absorbed also by the roots, dissolved 


in the rain and dew which have refreshed the | 


in the province; by which you have given | ground. 


of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to 
the Arkansas, the Rio Grande del Norte, and 
the Rio Colorado of California, and will ex- 
tend west and southwest of that section, so as 
to examine the country towards the Pacific 
ocean, ascertain the lines of communication 
between the mountains and the ocean in that 
latitude, and complete the examination of the 
Great Salt Lake, and of the interesting re- 
gion which embosoms it.” 

Respecting the large and valuable map 
which.accompda@ties this report, Captain Fre- 
mont says: “ This map may have a meagre 
and skeleton appearance to the general eye, 
but is expected to be more valuable to science 
on that account, being wholly founded upon 
positive data and actual observations in the 
field. About ten thousand miles of actual tra- 
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velling and traversing in the wilderness which} ‘The astronomical observations, taken with 
lies between the frontiers of Missouri and the | good instruments, have been tested, where 
shores of the Pacific, almost every camping|they were most important, by a three-fold 
siation being the scene of astronomical or| computation: one by Professor Walker, of 
barometrical observations, furnish the mate-| Philadelphia, whose astronomical reputation 
rials out of which this map has beenmconstruc-|is so great; another by Joseph C. Hubbard, 
ted. Nothing supposititous has been admitted | a promising young mathematician from Con- 
upon it.” . The profile maps, “ showing the} necticut; the third by myself; so that the 
elevations, or the rise and fall of the country | correctness of the longitudes and latitudes 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, are per-| may be well relied upon. 

haps the most extended work of the kindever| “In sketching the topographical features 
constructed,” exhibiting “in all about four) of the country, a branch of science in which 
thousand miles of profile mapping, found upon! he had been professionally educated, Charles 
four hundred barometrical positions, with | Preuss had been my assistant in both expedi- 
views sketched and facts noted in the field.” | tions; and to his extraordinary skill, support- 

Captain Fremont, in the following extract |ed by the pleasure he felt in the execution of 
from the preface to his report, speaks with) his duties, I am indebted for the continuous 
much modesty of his contributions to geologi- | topographical sketches of the regions through 
cal and botanical science ; but we have reason| which we passed, and which were never in- 
to believe that not only these, but also the as-|terrupted by any extremity of fatigue or pri- 
tronomical observations, and the sketches of| vation. 
the topographical features of the country, and| ‘The barometrical and meteorological ob- 
the barometrical and meteorological observa-| servations were carefully made with good in- 
tions, are regarded as very valuable by men| struments, and admit of no muterial error 
well versed in the respective sciences, and | beyond the minute deviations inseparable from 
most competent to judge : such operations. 

“In the departments of geological and bo-| ‘I'he third expedition, now commencing, 
tanical science, I have not ventured to advance | is undertaken with more ample means than 
any opinions on my own imperfect knowledge | the two former ; and, being directed to a re- 
of those branches, but have submitted all my | gion so interesting in itself, ani so new to 
specimens to the enlightened judgment of Dr. | science, can hardly fail to requite the enter- 
Torrey, of New Jersey, and Dr. Hall, of| prise which explores it. 

New York, who have kindly classified and| ‘The report, or narrative, of this extended 
arranged all that I was able to submit to| expedition, like the maps which illustrate it, 
them. The botanical observations of Dr.) will be strictly confined to what was seen, and 
Torrey will be furnished in full hereafter,|to what is necessary to show the face and 
there not being time to complete them now.|character of the country, and to add some- 
The remarks of Dr. Hall, on the geological | thing to science while fulfilling the instruc- 
specimens furnished to him, will be found in|tions of the government, which chiefly con- 
an appendix to the report ; and to his palw-| templated a military topographical survey. A 
ontological skill I am indebted for the discov-| greater degree of popular interest might have 











ery of an oolitic formation in the region west | been imparted to it by admitting a greater | 


of the Rocky Mountains, which further exam- | latitude of detail, but it was deemed best to 


ner, after a march of about thirteen miles, on 
the banks of one of the many little tributaries 
to the Kansas, which look like trenches in the 
prairie, and are usually well timbered,” Capt. 
Fremont “ rode off some miles to the left, at- 
tracted by the appearance of a cluster of huts 
near the mouth of the Vermillion. It was a 
large but deserted Kansas village, scattered 
in an open wood, along the margin of the 
stream, on a spot chosen with the customary 
Indian fondness for beauty of scenery.” We 
make this short extract because we are glad 
to add the testimony of so good an authority 
as Captain Fremont in proof of this pleasing 
trait of the Indian character. This love of 
nature and of natura! things appears to be a 
predominating feature of Captain Fremont’s 
character, and it fitted him in a peculiar man- 
ner for his enterprise. He had to traverse 
an immense country, where the foot of civil- 
ized man had as yet scarcely trod, aod where 
the rich stores of nature, in the mineral, the 
vegetable, and the animal world, presented 
much that had yet never been looked upon by 
the eye of science. How necessary was it, 
therefore, that he should possess not only the 
feeling and taste which prompted to continued 
observation of what was around him, but also 
the judgment which could estimate, and the 
science which could describe, the novelties 
which he met with. We think that he com- 
bined these requisites in a very rare degree. 
To these qualities he added a perseverance 
which no difficulties could weary, a courage 
which no danger could appal, and a hardiness 
of frame which excess of toil, deprivation of 
food and rest, and exposure of every kind, 
could not subdue. 

On the 20th June, he says : 

“« Along our route the amorpha has been in 
very abundant but variable bloom—in some 
places bending beneath the weight of purple 
clusters ; in others without a flower. It seems 





ination may prove to assimilate the geology 
of the new to that of the old world in a rare 
particular, which had not before been discov- 
ered in either of the two Americas. Unhap- 
pily, much of what we had collected was lost 
by accidents of serious import to ourselves, as 
well as to our animals and collections. In the 
gorges and ridges of the Sierra Nevada, of 
the Alta California, we lost fourteen horses 
and mules, falling from rocks or precipices 
into chasms or rivers, bottomless to us and to 
them, and one of them loaded with bales of 
plants collected on a line of two thousand 
miles of travel ; and when almost home, our 
camp on the banks of the Kansas was deluged 
by the great flood which, lower down, spread 
terror and desolation on the borders of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, and by which great 
damage was done to our remaining perishable 
specimens, all wet and saturated with water, 
and which we had no timeto dry. Still what 
is saved will be some respectable contribution 
to botanical science, thanks to the skjll and | 
care of Dr. Torrey ; and both in geology and 
botany the maps will be of great value, the 
profile view showing the elevations at which 
the specimens were found, and the geographi- 
cal map showing the localities from which 

they come. 





| familiar with prairie life in the service of the 


adhere to the rigorous character of a at to to love best the sunny slopes, with a dark soil 
and to present nothing, either in the narrative | and southernexposure. Everywhere the rose 
or in the maps, which was not the result of| is met with, and reminds us of cultivated gar- 
positive observation.” dens and civilization. It is seattered over the 

This last paragraph gives a peculiar inter-| prairies in small bouquets, and when glitter- 
est to Captain Fremont’s narrative, and we} ing in the dews, and waving in the pleasant 
wish that our modern book-makers would, one | breeze of the early morning, is the most beau- 
and all, prescribe to themselves and be gov-|tiful of the prairie flowers. The artemisia, 
erned by so just and conscientious a course of| absinthe, or prairie sage, as it is variously 
proceeding. called, is increasing in size, and glitters like 

Captain Fremont departed from the trad-| silver as the southern breeze turns up its 
ing-house of Cyprian Chouteau, which is situ-| leaves to the sun. All these plants have their 
ated near the mouth of the Kansas river, and| insect inhabitants, variously coloured; taking 
about four hundred miles above St. Louis, on| generally the hue of the flower on which they 
the 10th of June, 1842. His company con-| live. The artemisia has its small fly accom- 
sisted of Charles Preuss, a native of Germany, | panying it through every change of elevation 
as his assistant in the topographical part of| and latitude ; and, wherever I have seen the 
the survey; L. Maxwell, of Kaskaskia, en-| asclepias tuberosa, 1 have always remarked, 
gaged as a hunter; Christopher Carson, the} too, on the flower a large butterfly, so nearly 
guide ; and twenty-one men, principally Cre- resembling it in colour, as to be distinguisha- 
ole and Canadian voyageurs, who had become | ble at a little distance only by the motion of 
its wings.” 

On the 22d, when halting at Wyeth’s 
Creek, he met with a very unexpected mark 
of civilization, in the appearance “ of a pack 
of cards, lying loose on the grass, marking 
an encampment of our Oregon emigrants,” 

(To be continued.) 
 ——) 


fur companies in the Indian country. In ad- 
dition to these, he was accompanied by two 
youths, aged nineteen and twelve years, Hen- 
ry Brant and Randolph Benton, “ for the de- 
velopment of mind and body which such an 
expedition would give.” 

On the 18th July, “ whilst halting for din- 
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From the London Friend. 


Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
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beasts of prey. My path was as on a sea of one another’s joy in the Lord. I had sympathy 
glass mingled with fire ; at every step ] ap-| with her when present, as I thought | saw and 
peared to slide, and to be in danger of falling | felt there was a strong conflict between the 
into the horrible pit. O! the dreadful season | house of Saul and the house of David, and I 
of dismay which I endured, in order that] am glad to find the latter waxed stronger 
might know my own superlative weakness, |and stronger. My dear love to her and your 
In the early part of the year 1790, 1 went/and that through my dear Redeemer only | lovely children; and revive in her remem- 
into Sussex, and attended the Quarterly Meet-| could be saved. In the midst of my troubles | brance that the righteous shall, hold on their 
ing for that county, as also that for Norfolk,|1 was cared for many ways; kind friends|way. May she be strengthened to become 
where although I was silent I was not without | were watching over me for good. Some of|victorious. I am glad to find my coun- 
exercise ; and a minister whom I did not know | their letters conveyed deep instruction in the | tryman, Jacob Duché, was so sustained under 
told me she had good unity with me; that) needful time; | transcribe extracts from two ‘the great trial he experienced. ‘Thé value of 


(Continued from page 390.) 


though I had said nothing among them, she) of them as follows: 


was persuaded | was under much travail of 
spirit, and that she believed I was much in} 


“Needham, Sixth Month 28th, 1790. | 
‘*T have often thought of thee, since I was 


religion is best known under great trials, there 
is something to recur to which stays and 
steadies the mind. My love to him and wife. 


my place in coming to that meeting. The| in thy company in London, feeling great near- \1 wish him to see through all mixtures, and to 


violence of my exercise produced a severe 
fever, so that I hastened home under great 
dejection of mind ; I was however, favoured to| 
recover ina few weeks. In the Autumn [of 
the same year] I went to the Quarterly Meet- | 
ing for Buckinghamshire, and stayed a few | 
days at Wycombe. At this time I apprehend-| 
ed I was [remarkably] favoured with the own- 
ings of the Divine Master, and one night 
when I went to bed, the overflowings of heav- 
enly goodness seemed greater than I had ever 
before experienced. I became so enfeebled 
and wearied, that I thought my natural life 
would be taken away, as 1 seemed unable to 
bear a continuance of so great a degree of 
heavealy enjoyment, and I prayed earnestly 
that it might be taken from me, and a portion 
more suited to my weak state might be given 
me instead ; indeed I believed great things 
did not become me, and that I was unworthy 
of so much Divinefavour. But the next even- 





ing I became so much discouraged that all pect ever to experience favour [to be] renew- 


seemed distress and misery, and I never before 
knew a time of so much darkness and wretch- 
edness. 1 was wearied with the weight of ex- 
ercise on my» mind, and at length fell asieep» 
but very soon felt as if the adversary fought 
with me, overcame me, and pressed me down 
to the earth. In this extremity I called out 
loudly and then awoke, but it was only to feel 
the iin distressing sensations and apprehen- 
sions, and when I again fell asleep I had still | 
to encounter them. I got up very early in the | 
morning in much agony of spirit, intending | 


ness towards thee, and much wishing thy | become truly simple and open to the instruc- 
growth and preservation; believing if thou | tion of the still small voice. This will settle 
keep thy place, thou wilt have acceptable ser- | his mind and gain him more true wisdom and 
vice for thy God, Thou must expect trying | instruction than volumes of books, and dipping 
dispensations, they are the lot and portion of| into mysterious writings, that may and does 


the true-born children. ‘Trials bring us into | 
a state of true feeling, one for another, deep- | 
ening our judgment, so as to enable us to} 
make a right distinction between thing and 
thing. It is my situation frequently to be 
much sunk, so afraid at times I shall not hold 
out to the end, &c., &c. Thy affectionate 
Friend, “meg,” 
“Philadelphia, Eighth Month, 1790. 

“ Beloved Friend:—On First-day last in 
the evening, I reached my habitation from a | 
journey into Virginia, when I met thy affec- | 
tionate letter of 22nd of Second Month, and | 
9th of Fourth Month. The forepart was 
much descriptive of my own situation for a 
long course of time, and at times I did not ex- 


ed. Iam through mercy somewhat relieved 
from the weight of distress I had endured for | 
many months, and labouring to stand singio| 
and resigned. It is acceptable to find light | 
and favour is renewed to thee; and perhaps | 
thou art now enabled to see that the trying 
dispensations which attended thee were for the 
great work of sanctification, and that thou| 
mightest speak from living feeling experience | 
of what the Lord hath done for thy soul. | 
Thon knowest the Lord’s people formerly | 
had many trials, conflicts and engagements, | 





tend more to perplex than to edify. It will 
be acceptable to hear from thee, &c. Thy 
loving friend, Jonn PemBerton.” 
When John Pemberton was in England, I 
showed him the way to Jacob Duché’s house. 
He was a minister of the Church of England, 
and a very pious man; but | apprehend he 
had somewhat confused himself by reading 
the writings of Swedenburg, Baehmen, and 
other mysterious writers; and when we called 
on him I believe his mind was in a great deal 
of perplexity. We had some serious conver- 
sation with him, and we left him in an agree- 
able state of mind. In a few months [after- 
ward] he called on me, and seemed to wish for 
a continuance of acquaintance. [Aflera] time 
he gave up to what he believed a religious 
duty, by relinquishing his church preferments, 
which were valuable, and withdrew into pri- 
vacy. The reason he gave me [for taking 
this step] was, that he did not believe it was 
right to receive money for preaching ; that the 
Gospel should be dispensed freely, and uncon- 
taminated with the love of gain. At first he 
had no objection to preach a funeral or a 
charity sermon. He had a wife, son and two 
daughters, all religiously inclined. The son 
was an artist, and had travelled a great deal 
on the continent of Europe, in order to im- 


for London, whither George Dilwyn bore me | before the old inhabitants were removed, and | prove himself in the art of painting in which 


company. I set off under the pressure of the 
apprehension that I had gone before my Guide, 
and that this was the cause of my present trou- 
ble. I ventured to open my mind to G. D., 
and asked him kindly to point out to me 
where I had missed it at Wycombe ; but to 
my surprise he told me he had much unity and 
love towards me, and that nothing uncomfort- 
able had appeared to him, and in truly affec- 
tionate and fatherly freedom, counselled me 
against the stratagems of an unwearied ene- 
my. 

Notwithstanding the counsel of G. D., I 
could not [readily] get above the deep plunge 
I had at Wycombe. Indeed many were my 
trials inward and outward; the enemy pur- 
sued me on every side, So great were my 
conflicts that for many months together, I ap- 
peared as in a wilderness of thorns and briars, 
where my spiritual ear was almost constantly 
assailed as with noises and cries of devouring 


yet some were suffered to remain to prove | 


their faith and patience ; and it requires great | 
watchfulness, circumspection and humility, | 
with daily dependence, to keep inward quiet | 
and peace. But the Lamb and his followers | 
will have the victory. I hear a good account | 
of thee, and wish thy steady attention and | 
faithfulness to the gift. Thou must expect | 
while here to meet with conflicts, provings of 
faith and patience ; we are given to expect it. 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation,’ but | 
‘in me peace.’ Mayst thou be strengthened | 
to abide in his love, so wilt thou experience 
the joy of the Lord to be thy strength. And 
let it be thy care whatever thou mayest meet 
with which may be hard to the natural part, 
to sink down into patience with the hope that 
all things shall work together for good. 1) 





did hope and am rejoiced to find thy beloved 
wife comes forward, and trust she will become 
a helpmeet to thee, and that you will become 


he excetled. He had studied under Benjamin 
West. He undertook to paint the history of 
our Saviour, and finished some of his pieces 
in a superior style. He used frepuently to 
converse with me on the subject of painting, 
[as regarded] a religious point of view. On 
this, I freely gave him my opinion, viz., that I 
I would not take upon me to say that painting 
or drawing was sinful in itself; but I thought 
it might if indulged in, become a passion, and 
really be the “sin that easily besets ;” that 
when we are convinced in our own minds that 
this is the case, and we so far indulge in it 
as that it has the pre-eminence in our thoughts, 
it then partakes of the nature of idolatry, 
against which we should be ever on our guard. 
1 had a great affection for this young man, 
and I believe it was reciprocal. Though he 
was athletic and well grown as to outward ap- 
pearance, yet he had symptoms of a pulmona- 
ry nature, that led me to fear he was not long 
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lived. A blood vessel had broken internally, |en belief that we must live by faith, it was | of Christ.’ 
and I observed whenever he was earnest in| then | apprehended very different ; but I did! «pis 
pursuing his favourite object, painting, that | not wish to dictate to him, my solicitude for| w 
the vessel discharged blood for several days| him was that he might be directed right. | y 


together; and if he kept quiet the bleeding 
stopped and his health appeared restored. I 
urged his giving up the employment, but he 
excused [himself from] so doing, by saying 
that his necessities now obliged him to pursue 
it. He however got worse and took to his bed, 
and was often in a heavenly frame of mind. 


On speaking to him respecting the awfulness of | fulfilled his commission at St. Paul’s; that his | people, | 
his situation, he remarked to his father that| mind had been greatly exercised previous to| ma 


he had, during his illness, recollected what I 


had said to him on the subject of painting, and | clergyman read the prayers, another read the | jng 
; : ; = | - : : ) ne 
that now he had an indubitable evidence that | communion service, and while the psalais were | the 


THE FRIEND. 


| We then parted. The beginning of the next | 
}week he called on me again, when he appear- | 
led as though a great load had been taken from 

|him, so innocently cheerful that I could not | 
| but remark it to him. He told me it really was | 
|the case, that he felt his mind covered with | 
| love and peace on account of having faithfully | 





'the day he went, and when he got there one} 





What makes me take notice of 
, is, that I have seen a great snare in it ; 
rong things being suffered to remain and pre- 
ail under it, and the fire of primitive zeal 
against undue liberty, much quenched. We 
have no such examples in the prophets, or in 


Christ and his apostles, of indulgence and 


winking at wrong things, and false ease. 

“ They, in their concern to testify against 
such things, had no fear of breaking unity, 
nor of disturbing the peace and quiet of any 
et their rank or station be what it 
y. Had this noble spirit of ancient zeal 
been more generally exercised in plain deal- 
and speaking the truth one to another, 
mournful declension justly: complained of 


I was right in the observations I had made, | singing he got up into the pulpit and laid his| amongst us as a people would not so generally 
and if it would please the Lord to restore him, | sermon on the cushion. During this time he prevail.”—J. Griffith. 


he never would renew [that employment] 


again, believing it was an employment that | not the reason. 


was sinful to him. I was much with him in 


felt great agitation of mind though he knew | 
Previous to his preaching he 
| knelt down as is usual, and fervently prayed 





For ‘' The Friend.” 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


his illness, and towards the close of it one or| for Divine assistance, and that what he should 
° . . . . | . . . . . 

@her of his friends sat up with him at night. | have to deliver might be effectual tothe hearts} The Apostle Paul exhorted Timothy to 

One night I went to the house intending to sit | of his hearers, &c. He believed he prayed |‘ hold fast the form of sound words,” (2 Tim. 





up with him; when I knocked at the door, | from his heart; but O! the exercise he was|ch. i. 13.) 
his father opened it, and on my asking him | 
how his son did, with a smile, he answered, | 


‘“« He is well, he is happy, and I am happy. 


He died about half an hour since, and depart- | 


ed most gloriously. We were all around him, 
when he said, ‘1 see the holy angels waiting 
for me, to convey my spirit into the bosom of 


my Saviour. Don’t you see them ? they are all | 


around the bed.’ I[n this situation he died, 
triumphantly singing the praises of Him 
[whom] his soul was anxiously waiting to be- 
hold.” It was this occurrence which John 
Pemberton referred to in his letter. 

I may here mention a circumstance respect- 
ing Jacob Duché that at the time appeared in- 


teresting. He called on me one day early in the | 
week, to consult me as he said on a subject of | 


some importance, viz. that the Bishop of Lon- 
don had ordered him to preach in St. Paul’s 
Church on the next Sunday, aod that having 


given up his preferments he felt a difficulty | 


about it. I told him it was a matter that it 


would be improper for me to interfere about, | 
ge of his| 


he certainly should be the best judg 

own feelings; at the same time I added, I 
thought he had got so far on in his religious 
journey as to call no man master ; at the same 
time I wished him to pursue that which would 
be most easy to his own mind. He told me that 


in looking at it in the best manner he was 


able, and seeking best instruction, he thought 
he should be most satisfied to go. I told him 
I did not feel at all uneasy about it, and I ear- 
nestly wished him well through the business. 
In the course of the conversation, he said, 
in rather a peevish way, that he knew I appre- 
hended it was not the best way to write a ser- 


mon beforehand, but he bad considered the sub- | 


ject, and thought if he sat down on the Saturday 
and depended on Divine assistance for its com- 
position, it must be equally acceptable as 
though he had waited till the Sunday to re- 
ceivé instruction in the pulpit in order to de- 
liver an extempore discourse. ‘1 replied that 
in the days of our ignorauce and weakness, 
these things might be winked at, but when 
the dispensation came that we had an unshak- 


under when he opened his sermon! He felt | 
an injunction as clear as if he had been verbal- | 
ly told it, that he must not preach that sermon. 
What was he to do? There was not a moment 
'to lose! the congregation were all in expec- 
tation and looking at him. A part of the 
epistle for the day, as in an instant, came in- | 
to his mind, from which he took his text; and 
‘he proceeded in the faith that the Lord would 
| help him, and he was not deceived. Matter 
seemed to flow in so extraordinary a manver, 
that he was humbled as in the dust. Feeling 
deeply the subject he was upon, the tears flow. 
ed down his cheeks, as well as down the 
cheeks of his audience. There was no want| 
of words, no halting, the only [difficulty] now 
was [to know] when he should come to a pe- 
riod, so much fresh matter seemed to press | 
upon him. He however stopped in good time 
‘under the covering of Divine favour. When| 
he came out of the pulpit he was surrounded | 
by the congregation, who expressed their 
grateful thanks for the blessings they had re- | 
ceived through his sermon, ‘“ And thankful | 
was I,” said he, “when I got home, when I 
did not omit to return thanks where it was due, | 
for the condescending favour I had received : | 
but,” he added, “ it was you that brought me | 
into the difficulty, although I have reason to 
bless God for the termination of it.” 
(To be concluded.) 


* T have further to remark, that I have ob- 





| 





The necessity of this observation 
descends with full force through succeeding 
generations. Our early Friends were re- 
markable for their non-conformity to the 
fashionable world in speech as well as in at- 
tire ; choosing the numerical names of the 
months and days, rather than to perpetuate 
the corrupt terms of heathen origin; to dis- 
continue the use of vain and empty compli- 
ments ; and to return to the grammatical use 
of language, avoiding the plural address to 


one person, since the practice arose from va- 


nity, implying that the individual spoken to 
was too august to be accosted with the singu- 
lar pronoun, while in their supplications peo- 
ple used it in addressing the Almighty. Be- 
sides these corruptions of speech, which feed 
the vain mind, and are often resorted to in 
evading the cross, there are some others which 
they found it necessary to correct. 

“The word of God” was, and now is by 
many professors of Christianity, frequently 
applied to designate the Bible, both in*their 
social discourses, as well as in their preach- 
ing and writings. Our early Friends tock 
pains to correct the improper use of this term, 
for, to adhere to William Penn’s sentiment on 
this point, they understood it, when found in 
the Scriptures, to refer to our Saviour, except 
where it may stand in the place of a com- 
mand, as appears frequently in the writings 
of the prophets, from the phrase, “ the word 
of the Lord came unto me,”—that is, some- 
thing was immediately communicated by his 


served a prevailing disposition in some of| Spirit, which they were commanded to say or 
considerable eminence in the Society, and in|do; and so Christ uses it when he tells the 
a great many others, to cry up for peace and | Pharisees, that they made “ the word of God 
charity, and the maintenance of unity, and not | [that is, his command,] of none effect through 
to press anything very closely, lest the peace | their traditions.” (Mark, vii. 13.) 

of the Society should thereby be endangered;| ‘To apply this term to the Scriptures, which 
although perhaps the things urged cannot|so emphatically belongs to our blessed Lord 
well be objected to upon any other principle|and Saviour, tends to draw the attention of 
than groundless fears and a faint heart not yet | people from that pure Word of life, light, and 


quite upright to God, nor wholly redeemed 
from the praise of men; as there is an un- 
willingness to displease them, though in main- 
taining the Lord’s cause ; ‘for if 1 yet please 





glory within them, to.an abstract view of the 
Bible, which without the benign influence of 
this divine Word to enlighten our understand- 
ings, must remain a dead letter and ineffectu- 


men,’ said Paul,‘ I should not be the servant|al tous; but with it, that is, “through faith 
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which is in Jesus Christ,” they are “ able tol rit of its own native purity. It is always 
make wise unto salvation.” It was the great open and honest, requiring none of that se- 
concern of our worthy predecessors to turn|cret, insinuating, and undermining spirit for 
people to a vital and heartfelt religion, the | its assistance, which, no matter what specious 
effect of which is to rectify the deportment | garb it assumes, must undoubtedly proceed | 
and purify the spirit; one that dwells not on | from the wicked one. If we live in the puri- | 
the surface, but strikes home to the heart, |ty of the Truth, and our actions expand from 
and causes a complete revolution there ; ren-| the true buddings of it in our hearts, we shall 
ovates and quickens the spiritual senses; to-| grow stronger in righteousness. When any | 





represent and to undermine its principles 


;and practices. If all such would follow the 


example of Henry Bewley in leaving the So- 
ciety, it would relieve it from great suflering 
and distraction, and they might then attack 
the writings of our early Friends, and propa- 
gate their own views when and wherever they 
saw fit. 

Surely every one must subscribe to the cor- 











tally suppresses and expels the ungodly lusts 
and affections; regulates the conduct, and, in 
a word, regenerates the man. Then the heart 
is prepared as a purified altar, on which that 
sweet incense arises, which cannot fail to meet 
Divine acceptance. 

Hence the great necessity appears, of ap- 
plying ourselves diligently to that incorrupti- | 
ble Seed and Word of God, which can alone 
effect such an important change ; and instead | 
of undervaluing the Scriptures of Truth by 
thus doing, we shall find our eyes open, I be- 


service properly devolves upon us, and we en- | rectness of the following sentiments, contained 
deavour strictly to adhere to the pointings of in the strictures upon the new work: “ It ar- 
propriety in the prosecution of it, there is no| gues something far out of order, when such as 
doubt that it will eventually attest the purity |see no longer eye to eye with their brethren 
of its origin, sooner or later, by its ultimate | in profession, but become the assailants of the 
success ; and in this case, all the combined | doctrines they once held in common, should 
powers of the enemy will not be able to stop | have it in their power to quote, in support of 
its advances. | their new views, the works of acknowledged 

[ believe there is a great danger when we | ministers in the Society! We maintain that 
are not sufficiently careful to act in the strict-| those members, no matter what their station, 
est rectitude, of losing that lively sense of|who, either orally or by their writings, pro- 
propriety, that would otherwise attend us, of| pagate opinions on doctrinal points at vari- 


lieve, to realize the true consolation, beauty, | our sight and sense of things growing less dis- 
and value of them as the great “ secondary | tinet ; and eventually of becoming so dim in 
rule of faith and practice.” As the elay and | our spiritual eye-sight, as to press things by 
the spittle administered by the Holy fingers, | cunning and artifice, which would prove, were 
unsealed the eyes of one that was blind, so | they to acquire the desired ascendancy, high- 
must we expect, if ever we become truly en- | ly prejudicial to the life, the strength, the 
lightened, to realize the touches of his Divine | harmony and order of our favoured Society, 
and quickening love and light to show us j and its prosperity inthe Truth. Indeed, the 
things as they really are. He alone remains|moment we permit any disposition to act, 
to be the holy, just, true, and pure Fountain of | which is not consistent with the genuineness | 


ance with those which the Society has ever 
held and proclaimed to the world, whether 
by its approved authors or otherwise, ought 
to be dealt with according to the salutary 
provision of our discipline ; and their writings 
publicly disclaimed, as observed by the ear- 
ly Friends—that private things should be 
dealt with privately, but public things pub- 
licly.” 

Having occasion sometime since to con- 


life, happiness, and blessedness, and the Scrip- | of the Truth, it must bederogatory to right- i verse with a young man who had left our Re- 


tures of ‘Truth the invaluable declaration of | eousness, and we are on slippery ground. 


his ever-blessed Spirit, for which we are bound 
in feelings of the strongest gratitude. 
Cayuga, N.Y. 
— 
For “ The Friend.” 


STRAIGHTFOR WARDNESS, 


Ihave sometimes thought that much loss 
is sustained in our Society, as well as in the 
religious community at large, from a disposi- 
tion to persist too strenuously in measures, 
which only our natural judgment acknow- 
ledges, without due regard to the propriety of 
time and circumstance, as also to the disposi- 


tion in which they may be pressed. There) 


is a desire very near many for self-exaltation, 
and sometimes, it seems, almost unperceived, 
to gain so much upon us, as to prejudice not 
only our movements, but also our sentiments. 
If once we begin to admire self more than the 
purity of the blessed Truth, the danger has 
begun ; and although the cause we wish to ad- 
vance, may, in itself, be a good one, yet the 
disposition in which we espouse it, may re- 
tard its advancement, very much shut up the 
way of the rightly concerned, and even dim 
its clearness in the view of others. Truth 
requires not the cunning and artifice of man 
for its promotion, but the farthest disposition 
from one that would exert such agents. As 
soon as thesé begin to act, the beauty of its 
countenance, which is that of candour and in- 
nocence, is sadly stained, and we as false bre- 
thren accumulate fresh burdens for the true 
burden bearers in Zion. 

It is impossible, I believe, successfully to 
struggle in the cause of righteousness, unless 
we endeavour to act righteously in every par- 
ticular. We must advance Truth in the spi- 


| ligious Society to join with the Episcopalians, 
in referring to the writings of one who stands 
— |**as an acknowledged minister” in our Socie- 
For‘ The Friend.’ | ty, he remarked, that he considered them as 
‘the means, “ under Providence,” of convine- 


DISAFFECTED, : , ; 
|ing him of the errors of Quakerism, and lead- 


I was well pleased with the general tenor ing him to where he then was. 

of the strictures, published in the last number, | Surely a house divided against itself cannot 
upon the work recently put forth by H. Bew-| stand. 

ley, taken from the Glasgow Friend. It isno| one 

marvel, in this day of luxurious ease and out-| Decay in Peach Trees.—A singular fact 
| side show, with the strong disposition manifest-| and one worthy of being recorded, was men- 

. . . 7. - " . 

ed to ape the manners, and court the friendship | tioned to us a few days since by Alexander 
of the world, that the straight and narrow path,| Duke, of Albemarle. He stated, that whilst 
marked out by Christ, and trodden by the} on a visit to a neighbonr, his attention was 
| faithful of all generations, should be esteemed called to a large peach orchard, every tree in 
by some among us as too rough and too con-| which had been destroyed by the ravages of 
tractcd ; and that the simple but unalterable | worms, with the exception of three, and these 
| truths of the Gospel, as set forth by Barclay,| were probably the most thrifty and flourishing 
Penn, Penington, and other of our worthy | peach trees he ever saw. The only cause of 
predecessors, should be contemned, and sét at | their superiority known to the host, 
naught by not a few, who think they have be- 


Cayuga, N.Y. 





was an 


, ha experiment made in consequence of observing 
come far more enlightened than the rigid, old-| that those parts of worm eaten timber into 


fashioned Quakers, but who have gleane | which nails had been driven, were generally 
their learning almost anywhere than in the|gound. When his trees were about a vear 


school of Christ. lold he had selected three of them and driven 
While it is to be deeply regretted that any | a tenpenny nail through the body, as near the 
of our members should be thus betrayed by | ground as possible ; whilst the balance of his 


| the enemy of all righteousness into the aban-| orchard had gradually failed and,finally yield- 
donment of the faith, yet where such are hon- | Si 


| M on-/ed entirely tothe ravages of the worms, these 
est enough candidly to avow their defection | three trees, selected at random, treated pre- 
from the doctrines and views ever held 4S | cisely in the same manner, with the exception 
true by the Society, and acknowledging that| of the nailing, had always been vigorous and 
they are not of us, go out from among us, healthy, furnishing him at that very period 
though the church must mourn their delu-| with the greatest profusion of the most lus- 
sion and loss, yet it must acknowledge that|cjous fruit. It is supposed that the salt of 
they act a more honourable part, than oth-|jron afforded by the nail is offensive to the 
ers, who, holding similar sentiments, yet re- worm, whilst it is harmless, or perhaps even 


tain a nominal right of membership in the/ beneficial to the tree.—Southern Planter. 
Society, while they do not scruple to mis- 





For “ The Friend.” 
“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


The lightning-flashes on our path 

Make few disasters ; but they show 
The danger that our journey hath 

That we may shun the snares we know ; 
The road is still the same, but light 
Is given to behold aright. 


Knowledge that sin lurks in thy heart, 
Makes not its wickedness increase ; 
When Mercy plucks the veil apart, 
And breaks thy self-confiding peace, 
Ask not for darkness;—know the whole ; 
The broken heart may save the soul! 


“ Let there be light!” Oh, may this call 
Sunder the clouds, the mists dispel, 
Upon the startled conscience fall, 
And thought to thonght the mandate tell, 
Till wrong desires emerge to day 
That long in covert darkness lay ! 


“Try me!” How awful the request! 
Who its significance would know, 
Should wear a heart within his breast, 
As spotless as the driven snow,— 

Or he must quake, as legions pass 
Of sins, before the conscience-glass ! 


Yet scek nocovering! Vain the thought 
One sin trom the Great Judge to hide,— 
Be thoughts as well as doings brought, 
The audit of the Just to *bide— 
Let ‘l'rath with emanations bright 
Pierce thy dark heart,—* Let there be light!” 


THE FRIEND. 


quent numbers, and in richness and eventful- of inducing those who feel interested in pro- 
ness will be found to increase as we proceed.| moting the circulation of this useful publica- 
For graphic force and vividness of delineation,|tion, by placing them in stores in their re- 
we have seldom of latter time met with any-| spective neighbourhoods, to forward early or- 
thing of the kind to surpass it, while an air|ders to 

of truthfulness and directness pervades the 
narrative, calculated to win and secure our 
confidence. 


Josern Snowpon, 
Agent of Tract Association of Friends, 
No. 84 Mulberry street. 


The following notice was intended for in- West Grove Boarding School. 


sertion last week, but did not reach the editor} The West Grove Boarding School for 
| in time, instead of the shorter one which then | Boys, (situated in London Grove township, 
appeared, |Chester county, Pa.,) will be opened on the 
Friends Select Schools. leaned Second-day in the Eleventh month 
The Winter Term of these schools will next, and is expected to continue during @ 
commence on Second-day, the 25th instant; term of twenty weeks annually. ‘The course 
that for Boys in the new building on Cherry, of instruction will embrace all the branches 
near Ninth street, and that for Girls at the |¥sually comprised in a good English and ma- 
house on St. James, near Sixth street. \thematical education. The school being lim- 
It is quite desirable, on account of a judi.| ited to twenty-five pupils, well furnished with 
cious arrangement of the classes, &c., that | reading and class books, books of reference, 
Friends intending to enter their children in| Philosophical apparatus, &c., and under the 
either of these schools, should do so as early /¢xclusive charge of the subseriber, is believed 
as convenient. ito offer peculiar advantages to young men 

Eighth month 20th. about finishing their education. 
cs Terms.—For boarding, washing, tuition, 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. &c., fifty-five dollars per session, payable one 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- half in advance. 


tle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles Tuomas Conan. 


— Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 
Extension of the United States Telegraph.|56 Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, 


—We learn says the Baltimore Argus, that} No. 179 Vine Street; William Bettle, No. 
arrangements have been made to commence | 244 North Sixth street, and No, 14 South 


constructing the line of Telegraph, from Bual-| Third street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South | 


| Second street. 

By the 15th of October it is expected | Visiting Managers for the Month.—- 
that the line from Philadelphiato New York | Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth st. ; 
will be ready for operation. We will, no! William Bettle, No. 244 North Sixth street. ; 


timore to Philadelphia, on the Ist of October 
next. 


from Washington to New York in operation| Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 


| School. 


‘tions made to either Samuel Allinson, Jr., 
doubt, have a continuous line of Telegraph,|Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth st. | 


by the beginning of the session of Congress | 
in December, when there will be seen a com- | 


plete revolution in the “ news world.” 


Solicitude about Reputation.—If good men 
in every age and nation, (says Wilberforce,) 
have been often unjustly calumniated and dis- 
graced; and if, in such circumstances, even 
the darkness of paganism has been able con- 
tentedly to repose itself on the consciousness 
of innocence, shall one who is cheered by the 
Christian’s hope, who is assured, also, that a 
day will shortly come, in which whatsoever is 
secret shall be made manifest, and the mis- 
taken judgment of men, perhaps even of good 
men, being corrected, that “he shall have 
praise of God,” shall such an one sink ? Shall 
he even bend or droop under such a trial ? 
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We are indebted to the good taste and dis- 
crimination of an obliging friend, for the 
means of laying before our readers extracts 
from Captain Fremont’s interesting Report of 
the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, &c., a portion of which appears in our 
columns of to-day, to be continued in subse- 


|san Barton. 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. 
| Worthington. 


Committee on Education. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


Joshua H. 


Near West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Situation Wanted, 

A Young Friend from New England, qua- 
lified to teach all the branches that constitute 
a thorough English education, is desirous of 
obtaining a situation as Tutor in a Friends’ 
Reference may be had, and applica- 


Yardville, N. J., or Robert Parry, Reckless- 
town, N. J. 
Eighth month, 1845. 


Situation Wanted. 


A Young Man, eighteen years of age, wish- 
es to obtain a situation in a Store or Counting 
House, where he can assist in writing, or 
make himself otherwise useful. Apply to 


A Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’ jhe Ridinarel: “ The Fries, 


Committee on Education, will be held at the 
committee-room on Mulberry street, on Sixth- 


day, the 19th instant, at three oclock, P. m. 


Dan’t B. Smirn, Clerk. 
Ninth month, 1845. 


Morat ALMANAC. 


Haverford School Association. 

A Special Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the committee- 
room, Arch street meeting-house, on Second- 
day morning, the 22d instant, at 10 o'clock. 

Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 


| Calculated for the Northern, Middle, and Marriep, at Friends’ mecting-house, Poplar Grove, 


Western States. 


Friends in different parts of the country,| 
are informed that a large edition of the Al- 
manac for 1846 has been printed, equal in 


number to that of the preceding year. Those 
who prefer them with a neat cover, can be 
supplied at a small additional cost. 


For the information of Friends in Indiana, | 


a notice was inserted in ‘‘ The Friend” of the 
load ultimo, that a quantity had been forward- 
jed to Richmond on sale; since which they 

have also been sent to Cincinnati and Mount 

Pleasant, Ohio. 


It is hoped this notice may be the means 


Parke county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 14th of the 
8th month, 1845, Lanin Rusorrom, to Anna, daughter 
of William and Achsah Hill, of that place. 


Diep, at his residence near Bloomfield, Parke ‘coun- 
ty, Indiana, of pulmonary consumption, Joun Stout, 
formerly of Randolph county, North Carolina. 


,on the 28th of Seventh month, Ann, wife of 
Mark Haines, a member of Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. She was a true believer in the doc- 
tries of our Religious Society, meck und humble in 
spirit; the course of her life was a pattern of that even 
tenor which distinguishes the devoted and unobtrusive 
Christian. Her friends -deeply feel and lament her 
loss ; yet they have the consolation of believing that 
their loss is her eternal gain, and that she has entered 
into everlasting rest. 
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